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AN EXHIBITION OI} 


1550 


COSTUMES 


1750 


The Exhibition of American Silks 


nounced for April has been indefinitely post 


in 


| 


OO 





ad will b 


Init 


t 
S SLé 


e presented an ex- 


hibition of costumes from about 1750 to 
i8so. The exhibition will be held in the 
Gallery of Special Exhibitions (D 6 open 


ing with view for Members of the 
Museum and their friends on Monday after- 


May The exhibition will open to 


a private 


noon () 
the public on the following day and will 


hrough Sunday, June 5 


continue | 


REARRANGEMENTS IN 
EGYPTIAN ROOMS 


LHI 


Gradually, as time and opportunity per 
mit, the Egyptian rooms are being rear- 
ranged. Material recently acquired and 
shown year by year temporarily in the 


lhird Room (E 1) has been accumulating 


in our storerooms as each annual exhibition 


has given place to the next. Furthermore 
the radical change in the Fifth Room (E 4 
has meant the moving into it of some of the 


ger objects from other galleries 

earlier in the winter we completely reat 
ranged the Fourth Room (FE 2) and gath- 
ered together there the best of our Old King 
of the 


are wooden statue 


dom material which most striking 


objects s from the I gyvp 
tian Government’s excavations at Sakkareh 
vessels from 


and a collection of alabaster 


including several pieces ot 


Various sources } 


historic interest 
I he 
Period—the 
E 5 
In the 
all material 
the El ‘Amarneh period and also the Mu 


seum's collections of Empire alabaster and 


to tl 
and 


voted 
H 1 


were done over shortly 


two rooms dt ie Empire 
Eleventh 


afterwards 


lenth 


first of these rooms were assembled 


the the Museum possesses of 


glass vessels. But probably the most strik- 
Ing innovation in this part of the collection 
was the rearrangement of the copper and 
Id and temple utensils. It 


was found that many of these objects could 


bronze househo 


cleaned and brought back to their origi 


Dé 


nal appearance. Often under a thin coating 
of patina the ancient surfaces could be re- 
as they were in antiquity 


covered just fig. 


1) with their original polish and with the 
intricate network of minute scratches at- 
testing prolonged daily use. We had little 
Most of 


eXcava- 


hesitation in cleaning these vessels 


them had been found in our own 
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tions or in the excavations of other expedi 
tions, and we did not need the patina to 
authenticate them. And, after all, our ob- 
ject is to show what the Egyptians thought 
and made and used, and not the accidents 
of time 

[he most important change in the Egyp- 
tian collection is the reinstallation of the 
Fifth Room (cover and fig. 2). For the time 





t 


Bahn, which has been so often the subject 
of the Egyptian Expedition’s annual re 
ports. The large standing statue, the two 
seated statues, and two small kneeling stat 
ues are already familiar to the public. New 
this year are two gigantic kneeling statues 
in red granite from the upper courtyard of 
Hat-shepsit’s temple, two more = small 
kneeling statues of Hat-shepsit, and 





FIG. I EGYPTIAN HOUSEHOLD AND TEMPLE UTENSII 


AFTER HAVING 


being this gallerv, which has a new system 
of lighting, 1s to be devoted to some of the 
larger and more monumental objects of the 
collection. The altar of Amen-em-hét | re 
mains in the center of the room where it has 
always been shown. Into this room have 
been moved the magnificent red granite col- 
umn from the temple of Sahu-Ré which 
was formerly in the Fourth Room and the 
fragments of a similar column from the tem- 
ple of Unis which was retired from exhibi 
lion some Vvears ago 

Here too have been assembled the statues 
of Hat-shepsit from her temple at Deir el 


BEEN CLEANED 


colossal standing statue of Thuit-mosé I] 
from the temple of Medamid presented 
the Museum by Edward S. Harkni 


{ t 


In the installation of these 


point came up which is worth noting. All 
of them were shattered into fragments and 
from many of them parts were missing. lo 
hold the fragments together, 1f for no other 


reason, restoration of the missing parts was 


necessary. There was, however, 1n our mind 
another important reason for such res 
tions [he statues of Deir el B nri were 

all intents and purposes, parts of the templk 


} | 


architecture, and with tl n view tne 
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Vel \ er mpli 1 RECENT GIFT o] EGYPTO.- 

‘\ of breaks ARABIC TEXTILES 
ns. S le and impersonal lhe Museum’s collection of Islami tex- 
thy re themsel] tO successful tiles has been recently enriched by a group 
restorath Way that would obvious] OF hity-two Egvpto-Arabic fabrics pre 
be imp vitl Iptur greater ind sented by George D Pratt. A selection of 
\ CO lered, therefore these is shown in the Room of Recent Acces- 
ve decided Or e original appear sions. Through this generous gilt the 





FIG: 2. THE FN 
ince OF each statue, but in order that the 
Student may see exact], what we have done 


a series Of photographs has been placed in 
tl 


le all of the 


room showing the statues with 


restorations plainly 


\s usual 


New 


the Third Room 


CONTA 


material acquired by thy department 


Irom its excavations. from and from 


tts 


purchases during the 


last veal The CXCa- 
vated material was discussed in the last 
BULLETIN: the gifts and purchases will be 


next numbers 


H | WINLOC} 





lH 


Nit 


the 


EGYPTIAN ROOM 


Museum now 


POssesses one of 


rey 
| 


the most im- 


resentative collections of 
ol 
nd in quality of workmanship 
the new 


portant and 
| SV pto \rabix 
patterns a 


\mong 


abrics, both in Variety 


examples several 
hitherto unknown ty pes of design and tech- 
le, Which will be of great 


are 


Interest to stu- 


dents of textiles as well as to those of |s- 


lamic art. Only a few of the most character- 
istic and important pieces are illustrated 
ind discussed here, as the limited space of 


Bi 


‘xtiles in 


LLETIN precludes a discussion of all 


le Le the group 
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Ihe majoritv of these Egypto-Arabic — textiles with long fringes are probably parts 
textiles come from burial grounds of Fustat of veils or scaris worn by women 
(Old Cairo) and are probably fragments of Most numerous among Egypto-Arabic 
garments and turbans. The various types of textiles are those with tapestry-woven 


garments worn in early Islamic times are — decoration consisting chiefly of Kufic char 





FIG. 1. LINEN WITH TAPESTRY-WOVEN INSCRIPTION, EGY PTO-ARABIC, 940° 074 





FIG. 2. CLOTH, TAPESTRY-WOVEN IN SILK AND GOLD THREADS 


EGYPTO-ARABIC, XI CENTURY 


known to us only from literary sources. In acters. The art of calligraphy, or elegant 


the first few centuries after Mohammed writing, was from earliest’ times much 
being re- 
decorations were neckbands and armbands — garded, in fact, as highly as painting. [The 
was well adapted 


they seem to have been plain. The only esteemed in the Islamic world 


(tiraz), tapestry-woven or embroidered, Kufic, or angular stvle 
containing Arabic inscriptions in Kufic to decorative use, and as early as the ninth 
letters. A number of fragments with rich — century Arabic calligraphers were skilled in 


all-over decorations indicate that moreluxu- — transforming inscriptions into effective de 
rious court garments were sometimes worn, — signs, often by adding palmettes or ara- 
no doubt on state occasions. Some of the besques to the letters. [he many interesting 


QO3 





























X 
8 - 
— ur tN le? 
G. 3. DETAIL OF LINEN CLOTH iH 
PEN DRAWING AND GILDIN¢ 
EGY PTO-ARABI IX—-X CENTURY 
close circular spaces suitable for further 
decoration 
\n important piece is a linen fragment 
with a tapestry-woven inscription in black 


silk containing the e of the Caliph al 
Muti li llah. The ends of some of the let 


and small ¢ 


nam 
ters 
n spaces are enriched with 


gold threads consisting of cores of brown 


losed 
linen wound with narrow gilded strips of 
voldbeater which 
dates from the the 
earliest known example of the use of gilded 
eoldbeate the dex ol texX- 


In this fine 
h century, 


skin 
tent 


"s piece 
we have 


rs skin in oration 


tiles. Always a matter of speculation, thi 
origin of the use of this material has been 
attributed to Byzantine weavers of the 
eleventh century.! A possible theory, how- 


ever, 1s that it was first employed 1 


Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweb 


ss 


ilke 


HD: 22 
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arietie Kufic writin created ar ind that from there its use spread to other 
well represented in the textiles presented b Mohammedan countries and to Europe. In 
Mr. Pratt. Four o em are ornamented — the ninth and tenth centuries Egyptian tex- 
with tapestryv-wove Koran Inscriptions tiles were famous all over the Islamic world 
n Various colors fig. 1, the letters of | and, according to literary sources, were ex- 
which are in red silk) and with the name of | ported in great quantities to Mesopotamia 
the Caliph Abu’l-Kasim al-Fadl -Muti and Syria for the use of the courts. The tex 
li tlah. This caliph of the Abbassid ainaets tiles of this period found in Egypt thus 
ruled in Bagdad from January Ro to illustrate not only a local style of weaving 
July, 974. Another fabric 1s inscribed with — but also that of the vhole Abbassid empire 
the name of the Fatimid | aah al Aci lapestry-woven fabrics with Kufic in 
bi llah (975-9960). The tall elegant letters riptions continued to be made in the 
re in tan outlined with blue. Some of the eleventh century, under the rule of the 
KKufic letters in these tenth-century exam caliphs of the Fatimid dynasty this pe- 
les terminate lf palmettes, which i lod appeared new types of letters, together 
eer linear scrolls which terminated the 
characters or filled out the background 
oO hor jo Several fine specimens with this kind ot 
. / > decoration may be seen among the recentl\ 


iCQuire d textile 


\ rare example of the more luxurious 
tvpe of Fatimid fabrics is illustrated in 
figure 2. This textile, of very fine green 
linen, 1s decorated with horizontal bands 

apestry-woven in silk and gold threads 
eilded gold ters skin). The central band 
has a green peat and a design in gold ot 
falcons and palmettes so connected as to 
form an intermittent scroll. [The ornamen 
tal use of birds and animals ts frequent in 
fF atimid pottery, metalwork, crystals, and 
woodearvings \bove ind below the cen 


tral band are broad bands with palmette 
devices in gold, tan, and light and dark blue 
bordered by Kufic inscriptions in tan and 


these bands 
atimid tex- 
particularly 
yh 


1030 to 


[he trefoiled palmettes of 
a number of dated | 


century, 


o¢ td 


ippear 1n 
the 


In pieces woven in the period of the Calhiy 
al-Mustansit from 


eleventh 


tiles ol 


who reigned 


1095. Nasiri Khosru, the Persian traveler 
who visited Tinnis (near Port Said) about 
1040, Mentions as one of the specialties ot 
the royal looms (Dar al-Tiraz) of Tinnis, a 
garment called badana, made of a very fine 

Ca 1 in Europe by the Latin nam wr 
] (thn mMrun iM) or WMH ner 
( Nrensi 

\ similar design, without the use of gold, is 
on a fabric in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum: see 
Kuhnel, Islamische Stoffe, pl. 23 (no. 3233 

Kendrick, Catalogue of Muhammadan Tex 


t} f +} 
lies ol t 


pl. VI, no 


1 nos. S62, S62 


Medieval 


SO] 


Period Dp 
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fabric decorated all over with gold tapestry 
and intended for the exclusive use of the 
caliph. Evidently of this type, our new gold 
tapestry reveals the high standard ot artistry 
and the perfection of technique achieved by 
Egyptian weavers of the eleventh century 
\nother technique popular in Islami 
Egypt was that of embroidery, and a num 
ber of textiles in the Pratt collection have 
Kufic inscriptions embroidered in silk of 


d A . 
ba tt recent us , 


Se te 


=—~* 





was rarely used in Egypt in the Coptic era, 
but after the arrival of the Arabs it gradu- 
ally came into favor and was highly devel- 
oped by the eleventh century. Both Coptic 
and Arabic weavers produced gold embroid- 
eries, Which were later imitated by the 
weavers of Spain and Sicily. A magnificent 
Coptic example of the eleventh or twelfth 
century is on exhibition in Gallery H 20. 

| he'pattern printing on textiles practised 


ee 

st 
4 
a 


= 


FIG. 4 DETAIL OF LINEN CLOTH WITH STAMPED DECORATION 


EGYPTO-ARABIC, 


various colors. Two of these pieces bear the 
name of the Abbassid caliph al-Muktadit 
b'illah QOO-O 32 

Noteworthy among the new textiles and 
of great interest from a technical point ot 
view are three fragments with Kufic in- 
scriptions embroidered in gold threads 
(gilded goldbeater’s skin). These inscrip- 
tions seem to be identification marks of cer 
tain state manufactories. They were first 
drawn or stamped on the linen; then the gold 
threads were laid down upon the foundation 
and couched to it with small stitches. The 
technique of gold embroidery is of great 
antiquity in the Near East, but only a few 
actual examples have been preserved. It 


X CENTURY 


by Coptic weavers in the pre-Islamic period 
was further developed and improved under 
\rabic rule. Both the Copts and the Arabs 
used wooden stamps, some of which are still 
preserved and may be seen in this Museum 
In the tenth and eleventh centuries not only 
the ornament but also the inscriptions were 
printed on linen with stamps and blocks 
\ stamped linen in our new group of textiles 
Is Ornamented with circles and a Kufic in 
scription in black and gold 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries the 
\rabs of Egvpt knew how to print designs 
with two or more stamps. An unusually fine 


Forinscriptio pri ron paper e Arno 
1 | ’ 1 
Grohman, | he [slamic book, pp. 20-29 
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example ot ric With a unique stamped = ment illustrated here (fig. 5) has several 
decoration is illustrated in figure 4. The — points of interest. Of chief importance 1s the 
linen cloth shows a somewhat irregular insight it gives us into an early Islami 


checkerboard pattern with squares inclos- 


ing lions alternately sepia brown and gold 
} 
i 


ang gold Here the ar- 


and reddish brown 


tist used six different stamps, 


four for print- 


brown 


lor 


ing the outlines, one for the back- 
ground of the the 
brown disks encircling the hons in some ot 


the Such elaborately stamped 


squares, and one 


squares. 


method of painting on linen which has been 
hitherto unknown. The colors were applied 
to the fabric after 1t had been prepared for 
painting by the application of a white coat- 
ing. The design ts outlined in black and con- 
sists of a band with spiral motives and cir- 
cular compartments with a palmette scroll 


and various animals M.S. DIMAND 





FIG. 5 
fabrics were probably substitutes for the 
more costly cloths interwoven or tapestry- 
woven with gold threads. The stvlization of 
the lions, with half palmettes and schemati 
indication of characteristk 
Fatimid art. Our piece may be assigned to 
the period of al-‘Aziz bi'llah 

Six of the textiles in the Pratt collection 
drawn 


{ 


IS Ol 


joInts, 


975-990). 
have ornaments® and 
with a reed pen in sepia brown ink. The 


Inscriptions 


very elegant inscriptions, showing transi- 


tional stages between the Kufic and the 
Naskhi (cursive or round) form of writing, 
are taken chiefly from the Koran. A draw- 
ing on one of the fabrics (fig. 3) consists of 
Kufic inscriptions repeating the word 
“peace” within a rectangular frame, bor- 
dered with arabesque scrolls similar to the 
lulunid ornament of the ninth century 
and recalling the chapter headings of earl) 
Korans. This panel probably marked the 
end of a bolt of linen. Another linen frag- 

§ For pen drawings on p \rnold and 


aper see 


p| - 
pis. © 


Grohman, op. cit 


LINEN CLOTH WITH PAINTED DECORATION 


gO 


XI CENTURY 


\RABIC 


EGYPLO 


A TORTOISE-SHELI 
POWDER HORN 


Mrs. Edward S. Harkness 


lhe gift from 
of a silver-mounted tortoise-shell powder 
horn fills a gap in our sertes of objects illus- 


techniques. This powder 


trating special 
horn is one of the accessories which belonged 
to a presentation fowling piece, of which 
tvpe two French examples are shown in 


Gallery Ho (¢ AX Its tortotse-shell 


sides and interior base are joined by double- 


ASC 


pointed silver tacks, and over the edges are 
silver mountings ornamented with parallel 
ridges. The 
parent black, flecked with light vellow, the 
sides varying approximately from to 432 
resent example 


shell is dark brown and trans- 


of an inch in thickness. The ] 
is English in workmanship and differs from 


t 


the French specimens in that it is more or- 


nate. Strands of fine silver are inlaid close 


together, giving the effect of a steel engrav- 
ing. The outer convex side ts inlaid with the 


heraldic arms of the United Kingdom (fig 





17 


of Hanover were added to the shield of the 


ly 


x 


de-lis of France were 


CNC 


BULLI 


TIN 


and 2. 


Ireland; 5 
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England im 
ce Modern 


Hanover. In 


thre 


14, on the accession of George |. the arms 


rited Kingdom; 





VIII CENTURY 


e of heraldry 1s a m: 


POWDER HORN 


OF UNITED 


later, 


WITH 


1 


I 


n 1801, the fleurs 


ENGLISH, LATI 


{ERALDIC ARM 


KINGDOM 


7 a 1, 
removed. [hus the s¢ 


uur powder horn; it limits the period from 


1714 to 1801. On the reverse appears a lace 


like 
tial 


monogram in silver, t 
“ae, Ce George Rex 
opposed, the contrast of tl 
effectively against the s 


lg 


hitherto unrepresented in 


he ornamentation 


eight 


al le ist 


*( 


he inlaving 


‘nth centurs 


t 


he interlaced int 
repeated and 
le metal showing 


hell background 


shows a tec hnique 


t 


as early 


( 


1 
t 


the Museum col 
ortorse sne I] Was 
the middle of 


that our powder 


horn could have 


However 


it probab 


Ot} 


AR] 


belonged to 


III, since it was the fashion to use powd 


horns of tortoise shell in the late eight 


century and the early nineteenth 


The silver spout 


1< 


| 
ot 


later 


5] 


date ° 





I 
SHOWN IN FI RI 
( R (st 
lers in ior Irom 
mounts nd silver 
1] t t Sol purer! 
the LAM Dixor ow 
which mad Iver tre 
spout has telescop 
nd 2 IT ns } 
ferent size Ot DpOoWd 
ar that 1) ror I 
locks! and barrels w 
the flinth 
W hang 
Ix 
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proper charge, which varied for the flint tendrils, and grapes, whose lines are built 
lock and percussion systems, could be used up of numberless inset studs of delicate gold 
Or it may simply be that the spout was lost wire. Other processes are represented in a 


ind replaced. It unscrews, and, as ts often 


e case, 1t may have been placed in a spe 
cial pocket in the box which was made to 


In the Mu 


NVe 


hold the gun when dismounted 
seum’s collection, out of a series of sixt, 
there but one 


powder horns exhibited IS 
an adjustable spout 


lor 


other specimen with 
[his bears the French silver assay mark 
the years 1819 to 1838 

lortoise shell has properties similar to 
those of horn, though it 1s much less tena 
cious, and it 1s worked in precisely the same 
W It it and 
pressed into a variety of forms. By means of 


ay is susceptible of being ct 
acquires a con- 
siderable degree of ductility. After it hi 


cooled, it retains the form given to it when 11 


fire or of boiling salt water tt 


is 


was heated and becomes as brittle as betore 
lhe laborious and painstaking process of 


inlaving tortoise shell led craftsmen to d 


e 
vise means of obtaining the same etlect by 
a less time-consuming method. One of the 
earliest English references to imitation tor 
toise shell 1s found in the Diary of Samuel 
Pepys. Under the date of June 27, 1606, he 
‘Thence [from Mr. Hale’s] to 

He did also carry me 


n Grave's 


writes 
Lovett’s, 
Knight’s chamber | Inne, where 
there 1s a frame of his making, of 
feite tortoise shell, which indeed is most ex- 
cellently \ very 200d example ol 
such counterfeit tortoise shell, also the gift 
Mrs. Edward S 

in Gallery H 
tury oval box 
torse-shell base and rim and top and side ot 


etched 


to a 


counter- 


done.” 


Harkness, may be seen 


ot 
This is a seventeenth-cen 
with tor 


ed 


inclosing a mirror 


(with tortoise-shell backing 


a scroll motive, the background filled 


brass 
with 
in with lacquer. This gives the effect of tor- 
toise shell inlaid with strip gold. 

The Museum has comparatively few ex 
amples of tortoise-shell work, but a variety 
of techniques are represented. An outstand- 
Ing specimen in the Reubell Benefaction ts a 
French court sword (Gallery H 7, Case 106 
of about 1760, possibly the only sword ex- 
tant with hilt of tortoise shell and point in 
lay (piqué work). The grip consists of two 
pieces of solid tortoise shell, and the entire 
hilt 


vine 


IS ornamented with floral scrolls 


French fan of about 1770, with sticks and 
guards of tortoise shell, pierced, carved, and 
gold and silver leaf (Gallery 
H In the Morgan Collection (Gallery 
F 9) is a splendid Austrian seventeenth 
century tortoise-shell box in the form of a 
| with the portraits ot 


drved 
XI\ 


Austria 


overlaid with 
te! 


S 


in rehiet 


bo nK ¢ 


\nne of and Louis when a 


vouth, Other tortoise-shell pieces in the 
Morgan Collection are carnets de bal, snufl 
boxes, and mirror and watch cases. Then, 
too, the furniture with tortoise-shell inlay 
characteristic of the period of Louis XI\ 


and immortalized by the Boulles (Gallery 


iN shows that tortoise shell has had an 
Important place in the industrial arts 

[he powder horn just added to the Muse- 
the excellent 
and fine workmanship of English inlaid tor 


torse shell of the late eighteenth century and 


20 


um’s collection shows taste 


is as well a specimen of historical interest. 


STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 


JAPANESE NO COSTUMES 
It is fair to describe the N6 as the opera ol 
[he character used for it in Japanese 
for ‘“‘to be able,” 


It 1s also often called 


Japan 
is the Chinese character 
hence a performance 
the classical drama of Japan, as opposed to 
Kabuki, the popular theater. It 1s, in fact, a 
talking, and danc- 


1S, 
combination of singing 
ing most theatrical entertainments 
in China and Japan, but it differs from the 
formality 


das Aare 


ts and rigid 


SCV CTE 


il 


others in 1 


From the start was a thoroughly serious 


form of entertainment even in its comic 1n 


terludes, and today it 1s just as serious as 


e weight of six centuries piling 


ever, With tn 
up behind it. It 1s beautiful—very, very 
beautitul—but it strains all its virtues 


which 1 
dangerous business for The beauty 
of slow movement, the of 
produce a state of tension and suspense In 


almost to the breaking point § a 


any art 


beaut\ silence 


the onlooker which sends him back into the 


world outside the theater with a sense of 


relief. The emotional pitch of the dialogue 
chanting of the chorus a 


hand drums and flutes pull 


A 


the melancholy) 
companied by 
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| 


at ones heart chords until one sits alone 


drenched with sadness. And what 1s 
on is entirely suitable to the mood which 


the mode of representation can alone pro- 


duce; plays ‘of prayer, mystery, love, recol- 


lection or loss,”’ full of heroes, full of ghosts, 
and usually fraught with tragedy. The com- 
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going 


ARI 


so beautiful that one sits gladly for indefi 
nite periods to see them in movement, and 
It is the costumes which it is our part to pre 
serve. One glance suffices to show how im 
portant an art the N6 1s, for into it go the 
finest design and technique of which the 


Japanese are capable. The Louis V. Ledoux 





FIG. I. NO ROBE, 


edies are a little like the comic interludes in 
Shakespeare’s tragedies as they are played 
today. It 1s quite possible that the grave 
digger in Hamlet might be funny, but | 
have never seen him presented so. The 
chief actors of the N6 wear masks, which 
characterize the rdles they are plaving, and 
thus emotions are conveyed by the move- 
ments of their heads and persons, until one 
could swear that they weep or smile as the 


play progresses. The costumes are gorgeous 


()) 


PROBABLY XVII CENTURY 


collection, which the Museum recenth 


quired and which 1s shown this month 


in the 


Room of Recent Accessions, 1s one of the 


most perfect of its kind, selected with syn 


pathy and appreciation from a large num 


ber of examples and presenting to the 
patrons of the Museum the art of N 
costuming at its best. [The collectior 

sists of nine pieces, eight kimonos and 
short coat 


\iong 
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[he most striking robes are those done 1n 
the painted and embroidered technique, a 
tvpe known as nuthaku, the general term for 


NO costumes fe vale roles which | 











yr fen lave 
painted designs in gold or silver combined 
with embroidery. There are four robes of 
the wu and one of a 
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FIG. 2 NO ROBE, ( 
tvpe known as surthaku, also for a female 


role, which has a stamped gold and silver 
it 
white sati 


design but no embroidery. The latter is a 


delicate n robe, in which the de- 


robes the Museum acquired the magnificent Chi 
rical in need 
Exhibition of Chinese 
[his ro 


nese theat robe 
the 
Cessories 
the BULLETIN of December, 1931 
described on pa 
rd P 


1d 


lepoint lately seen in 
\c- 


was mentioned specially in 


Court Robes and 


he 


it is more fully 
ge OS of Chinese Textiles, by Alan 
Priest ar Simmons (New York 


\ 


LCC 


aAUlIne 1O31 


no. 32.30.10 


LOO 
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sign of Chinese bellflowers in silver with 
leaves of gold is suggestive of KOyetsu or 


When the bellflower, which is one 


Japanese 


Kenzan 
if the “seven flowers of the au- 
with a 
subdued color scheme, the rdle of an 


aged woman of the noble class seems to be 


tumn,’’ 1s combined, as in this case 


very 
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sENROKU PERIOD 


ht almost 


lg 
the rose pink of the lining had faded to its 
present dim state in order to be in harmony 
with the delicately aged exterior 


suggested. We n believe that 


This robe 
has been variously dated by experts as earl\ 
as the latter part of the sixteenth century 
and as late as the end of the seventeenth. A 
safe compromise would probably be about 
1050 


The 
Acc 


the nuthaku 


robe 


Acc 


most lovely ol 


no. 32.30.5 no. 32 
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a 
vroup (fig. 1) has a white satin background — variously dated from about 1550 to 1750. 
painted in solid gold save for a broad band We believe it to be of the seventeenth cen- 
around the middle of plain white satin en- — tury 
circled with lines of gold and edged with sky Much more dazzling, though less subtle 
blue. Reversed chrysanthemums, maple in design, 1s the second robe (fig. 2) of the 
leaves, grasses, and butterflies are embroid- = nuihaku group.* The ground of brown satin 
ered on the gold ground in brilliant autumn — is painted in dull gold, and the vivid em 

: 

ay 





FIG. 3. NO ROBE, XVII CENTURY 


colors. The reversed chrysanthemum pat- — broidered design of paulownia leaves, blos 
tern indicates that this robe was made to be — soms, bamboo trellises, and partially opened 


a 


worn on the private No stage of theemperor — incense wrappers ts richly accented by the 
by a noble of very high rank who was not, gleaming background. Some portions of th 
however, a member of the imperial family design, instead of being of solid embroider 
lhe robe came from the ancestral collection — are painted in silver and outlined with en 


of the Mayeda family, who are of the proper — broidery. The robe is in excellent condition 


rial 


rank to have used it, and it is reproduced — which is remarkable in view of the fact that 
In the catalogue of the treasures sold by the it probably dates trom the late seventeent! 
present Marquis in 1925. The robe has been + Acc. no. 32.30.2 

10] 
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LL 


century Genroku period (1088 


703) OF ¢ rlier 


4 
In 


design, the 
adds a few 


lhe 


} 
l- 


this crescendo of color and n 


third robe of 1 


the nuthal 


¢ group 
clanging cymbals and a drum or two 
use of gold here is more lavish and the en 
broidered design more startling in both con- 
le 


ind scale than in any 


We 
burnished gold, very 
the delicate 
robe illustrated in figure 1, nor 
dental difference, for the gold was painted 


of its prec 
ol 


contrast 


n epl Ion 
richly 
Lo 


cessors get an impression 


much in 


and subtle background of the 


Is il 


an < 


ms 


ee 
All 
= 
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FIG DETAIL OF THE RO 


4 


on red instead of white, so that the more the 
gold wears off 
the color. As if to harmonize with this ex- 
travagant background, the embroidered de- 


the more intense becomes 


sign is of phoenixes (called by the Japanese 
Ho-o birds 


large scale and in a bold conventionalized 


and paeonies, executed on a 


manner. An inscription painted on the lin- 
ing says that the robe was designed by Okio, 
of the Maruyama This 
would make the date of the robe somewhere 
between 17 If us 
in the case of the robe decorated with Chi- 


a painter school. 


} 


} 


50 and 795 ) this robe, as 
nese bellflowers, the design and color sug- 
gest the class of Woman impersonated, one 
might here suspect the lady to have been 


trifle indiscreet 


young, 
he last robe in the painted and embroid- 
Acc 


pay, 


and perhaps 


no 22 30,3 
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SI 


pl modestly 


ered technique pl. at 
he end of the group, for, although of pleas- 


Lakes ILS ice 


{ 


ing design and execution, it is obviously of 


later date and seems to indicate a role of 
less significance than the others It be- 
longed to the Nishi Hongwanji (a Bud- 


dhist temple in Kyoto) and ts illustrated as 
the chief item in costume { 
pieces in the catalogue of the Nishi Hong 


eight 


a set oO 
wanji sale in April, 1929. The robe was pos- 
worn by a noble of high rank in one 
the NO or N6-Kyoégen plays of the tem 


The stamped-gold design of posed ser 


sibly y\ 


Ol 


ple 


¥ 


BE SHOWN IN FIGURE 3 
pentine lines inclosing conventional floral 
motives 1s often met with in Japanese tex- 
tiles and is known as hanabishi-tachtwak1; 
the embroidered pattern is of plum blos 
soms. The robe is dated in the early nine- 
teenth century 

are the three robes 


lhe term kara-or 


For female rdles also 
in the kara-ori technique. 
simply means “Chinese weave,” but it has 
been adopted in Japan as the designation 
for the a rich 
weave with large patterns woven in gold 


tvpe of brocade shown here 
and colored silk floss designs 
| he protoly pe 
this weave 1s Chinese, but the Chinese 


paper (kinran) 


which look like embroidery. 
ol 
seem not to have preserved many examples 
of their own. 

Ihe most interesting of the kara-ori robes 


Acc 


no. 32.30.9 
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showing a ground of alternating 
with a design of a 


is that’ 
ecru and russet (fig. 3 
garden fence in gold paper against which 
are cryptomeria trees and paulownia leaves 
floss of delicately blended 
Ihe robe comes trom the 


woven in. silk 
shades (fig. 4). 
collection of Marquis Mayeda and is be- 
lieved to have been woven in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. It is considered 
both in design and technique one of the fin- 
est pieces of Japanese brocade in the Occi- 


dent 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARTI 


term which refers only to the cut of the 
coat. A coat of this sort is worn generally in 
a waki (subordinate) warrior rdle. The ma- 
terial here is a mustard-yellow gauze which 
with the gold-paper design in kinran weave 
is known as lhe the 
omodaka plant, a kind of water plant fre- 
quently used as a family crest, with conven- 


kinsha. design is 


tionalized waves and leaves of the chrysan- 
themum. The design undoubtedly bears a 
special relation to the role in which the coat 
was used, but we have not yet been able to 





FIG, 5. SHORT 


second robe of this has a 


| he 


brown ground with a geometrical design of 


group’ 


gold paper behind which are paeonies and 
leaves of many colors brocaded in silk floss 
Its date 1s probably late seventeenth cen- 
tury or early eighteenth, 

Not so fine either in design or in weave Is 
the robe® of red kara-ori which shows a bro- 
caded design of leaves, flowers, and butter- 
delicate and faint golden 
grasses in the kinmran technique. It dates 
probably from the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century and may be as late as 1800 


flies in colors 


The short gauze coat!® illustrated in 
figure 5 1s known as the hitatare type, a 

Acc. no 32.30.0 

\cc. no. 32.30.7 

Acc. no. 32.30.8 Acc. no. 32.30.4 
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GAUZt 


COAT, XVIII CENTURY 


determine what is its exact significance 

\W e gratefully ac knowledge the use of Mi 
| edoux’s catalogue in the preparation of 
this article 


ALAN PRIEST. 


A LEKYTHOS BY THE 
ERETRIA PAINTER 


\ remarkable Athenian lekythos, or oil 
jug (figs. 1-3), has been acquired for the 
classical collection of the Museum and 1s 
shown this month in the Room of Recent 


\ccessions. It is notable for its size,! which 


H_ as restored 19'% 1n. (49.5 cm.); greatest 
S's in. (20.6 cm [he shoulder, neck, mouth, 
and handle are missing and had been restored 
when the 1S¢ is acquired, but these restora- 
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Ss about twice that ol the average le} vthos 
of the period, for its unusual technique, and 
especially tor the excellence of its execution 
The vase 1S Indeed one of the most elaborate 


products known in the whole field of Greek 


ceramic painting. The date 1s about 420 


B.c., a decade or so after the Parthenon 
pediments. The provenance 1s said to bi 
\thens 

Ihe lekythos (figs. 1-3) has the regular 
squat form with low foot common at this 


period but 1s somewhat more elongated 
than usual. The decoration 1s divided into 
three zones, the top and bottom red-fig 
ured, the middle polychrome on a white 
slip. Since the polychrome band 1s_ the 
one which most engages our attention, we 
shall begin by a study of it 

The composition consists in all of ten 
figures, divided into two episodes. First we 
see an inclosure (fig. 5)? flanked on either 
side by a column-like support over which a 
curtain 1s draped—raised and held 1n place 
by two loops. Inside on a bier is stretched a 
vouth, his bodv covered with a cloth; be- 
side him another youth 1s seated on a charr, 
both hands in his lap. The names are in 
Patroklos and Achilles. We are in- 


side Achilles’s tent on the Trojan plain. The 


dO ribed 


ereat hero 1s mourning the death of Patro- 


re 
los, his best friend, killed by Hektor and 
despoiled of his armor 


k 
Homer’s vivid ac- 
count of Achilles’s suffering—his Iving in 
the dust tearing his hair, moaning and 
groaning—1is here translated into a quiet 
picture, made the more eloquent by its re- 
straint. Indeed among the countless repre- 
sentations in art of death and mourning 
there are few rendered so simply or so 
poignantly as this picture—Patroklos a still 
figure with closed eyes, and Achilles sitting 
motionless with head bowed 
Homer’s story continues: “Then terribly 
did Achilles groan aloud, and his queenly 
tions were too small in scale and had to be re 
moved. [he new reconstruction is based on dy 
namic symmetry the containing rectangle being 
a derivative of the t 
2-404; cf. Hambidgs 
key, Geometry of Greek Vases 
of both the extant and the restored parts nicely 


whirling square ratio 
Dynamic Symmetry; Cas 


| he subdivisions 


fit into this scheme, making of the whole an inter- 
related compositior 
* The outlines of the drawing have been reir 


forced on the photogr iph 


the se On the right of our picture we 
see Thetis and her Nereid sisters approach- 
ing, bringing the new set of armor made by 
Hephaistos, “the famed craftsman.”’ They 
ry across the sea on dolphins, each 


bearing a piece of the precious gift with 


which Achilles was to avenge the death of 
his friend. Their names are inscribed (with 
forms A, T, H [for n], A, €, 2): Klymene 


holds the sword, Psamathe the helmet (cf 
fig. 6 [h)etis, the mother of Achilles, the 


spear and shield (fig. 4); behind Thetis two 


Ne re ids, 


corselet and a greave; then come Gal(ate)a 


whose names are lost, carry a 
with a wreath, Eup(loia) with a second 
Kk(vmodokje. The 
are exactly those mentioned 
in the Ihad as wrought by Hephaistos tor 
\chilles® (although naturally the elaborate 


ereave, and _ finally 


pieces Of armor 


decorations of the shield® could not be re- 
produced in the small compass); and the 
names of the Nereids, except Euploia and 
Psamathe, are also among those there listed 

[he figures are beautifully interrelated by 
the different directions in which their heads 
are turned, and the motion of the sea 1s sug 
outlines of the dolphins 
In order fully to appreciate the original 


rested by the wavy 


effect of this picture we must supply in 
imagination the brillant colors with which 
the mantles of the Nereids, for instance, 
were painted and the gilding which was 
applied on the armor, necklaces, bracelets 


which now 


and parts of the headdresses 





ne peXx ol tter is preser 1 aiter the <x 
the name Euploia (otherwise we might have 
guessed Lupomps | hough only the first and 
ast letters of the name Kymodoke are pre- 
served the reconstruction is reasonably certain 
\n rnative would be Kymothoe; but Kymo 
loke ppears on another vase by the Eretria 
painter, the pyxis E 774 in the British Museum 
Fur er and Reichhold, Griechische Vasen 
maler ol. I, pl. 57, 3), where also the form 
Kymot occurs 
Iliad XVIII. Go9-613 But when he had 
wrought the shield, great and sturdy, then 
vrought he for him a corselet brighter than the 
blaze of fire nd he wrought for him a heavy 
helmet, fitted to his temples and greaves of 
pliant tu \. |. Murrav’s translation in the 
Lf h 1) 


Described at length in the Thad XVITT. 483 
o8 Iliad XVIII. 39-40 


1as she satin the depths of 





ITE 

















THOS BY THI 


LEKY 
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ppear thi I] ( pplied e Greeks, and Hippolyte, the queen of the 
Ol p ( eC 1OW \n each ¢ ged in combat with an 
served lour-Not standin emy (fig. 7); then, from left to mght (some 
nd seated f ré tor the sul exceeding t Aro . ¢ \mvnomene 
ect of the scene to be made out. But the — Doris, Eupo Erophyle, Mimnoia, and 
Mottom zone is be fully preserved, onl I s ol ew ers. As in the polychrome 
nall portions being missing. It is decor 1 scene so her number of details are cov- 
vitha | the of Greeks and Amazons, eig] ered with apphed clay and were originally 
een figures in all in a rich variety of po gilded®—things which would gleam in the 
| ed liftferent heights o1 hilly ground light, such as ax heads spearheads neck 
FIG. 4. THETI 1TH THE SHIELD OF ACHILLI DI FE THI 
LEKYTH¢ SH¢ bit RI fom: 
[he contestants are distinguished from one ind cheek pieces of helmets, rims!® and or- 
inother by their different outfits: the Am naments of shields, sword blades, an arrow 
zons mostly wear Oriental attire with tre head, earrings, and necklaces. [hese addi- 
sers, Jackets, shoes, and leather caps (tiaras tions must have greatly enlivened the som- 
and they have crescent shields, battle-axes ber red and black color scheme 
and bows and arrows: whereas the Greeks On stylistic grounds the artist of this re 
are mostly nude and have helmets and markable work can be identified as the 
round shields. Spears, swords, and stones 
are used by both sides. Some names are 1n N« I S tually preserved 
scribed: first those of Theseus, as leader of 07 UF vase, but we know of its presence from 
ny rv <« ples 
> Slight traces of the colors remain on ( Homer speaks of the “‘brigt 1 gli ring 
phins (brownish), mantles (pinkis] uch (1 i shield; Iliad XVIII. 470-48 
lish brown), chair (re lish browr none f | here I onsider remains f tk ré 
left, but it can be reconstructed fro cher ori ipplied over the whole surface 
rary ises O milar technique. he clay 
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dainty 
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disti 


with 
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wnter 
from | 

e outsta 
inguishe 


women 


and on 


LLI 


TIN 


)} 


so called after the 1am 
retria \thens.!® He 
nding vase paint 
d for his delicate 

We may compare 


the 


t 
{ 


he Berlin lekvthos 


three pictures there 


nes 10 


Straig 


1 


t 
t 


women 


are the 


r the draperies 


lines 


on. the 


I R¢ 


Athe ns 
In all 


same amazingl\ 
with arcs 
along the lower 
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giv similar stances, clothes, weapons, in 
scriptions and technique. The Boston 
lekvthos was at first definitely, then tenta- 


tively, attributed to the Eretria painter 


our lekvthos shows that it must be actually 


by him. Two Amazons similar to ours and 
also by the Eretria painter appear on a 
kvlix in’ Naples and a contemporary 


\mazonomachia, composed in several tiers 
lik \ison in Na- 


e ours, is on a lekythos by 





ly . a 
delicate H 
and she rt 

| 
edges 


with the lines for the upper lid and brow 


parallel), n 


ner curving downward 
lobe 


big 


indication ¢ 
marking o 
(beautifully 
pe SITIONS 
ur 
group on 
Attribut 
L. D. Caskey 
| 
Pfuhl 
501 
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ed 
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Wit 
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a lekvthos in | 
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GREEKS 
IWN 
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at tne 
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with frequent 
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Pp 


AND 


IN 


and the same renderings of the ev 


ston with strik 


by J]. D. Beazley 
Iso pis. O Oo 
ler Goriect | 


AMAZONS. DETAIL OF THE LEKYTHOS 
FIGURES 1-3 
ples.'5 It is noteworthy that in these four 


- COT- 


ad ¢ lear 


toenail), and hands 
in preat variet\ ( 


related to a 


S 


( 


consideration 


ty) 
tl 


\mazon paintings, three of which are by the 


ame master, there is nowhere a repetition 


if the same figure. This is important for the 


of the much-discussed ques- 


lh rm H tor y appears on the lekythos 
in Bosto s it does on our lekythos, whereas in 
other irks by the Eretria painter the older f{ 
IS US¢t 
® Caskey, Attic Vase Paintings in the Muss 
um of Fine Arts, Boston, p. 57, no. 65 Attri 
buted to the Eretria painter by Beazley in 
it is 


\ttische Vasenmaler. He is now not sure if 


from his hand, but it is close to him 
Museo Borbonico, vol. X, pl. 63 
Monumenti antichi dei Lincei, vol. XXII 
is. 80, 87 
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tion as to Where the vase painters obtained 
their models. If, as some authorities still 
hold, these artists merely copied from con- 
temporary larger paintings, we should ex- 
pect such repetitions either in the work of 
one man or at least in that of contempora- 
ries depicting the same subject. Since this 
is not the case, the theory that the 
painters originated their own compositions 
is considerably strengthened 

\nd there 1s another interesting question 
on which our lekvthos throws light—the 
source of the conception of Nereids riding 


Vase 


on dolphins and bringing armor to Achilles 
It had long been thought that the sculptor 
Skopas originated the idea in his famous 


group described by Pliny!*: ‘Poseidon, 
Thetis, Achilles, Nereids seated on dol- 


phins, huge fish or sea horses, also Tritons 

for the subject of Nereids with 
armor is particularly common during and 
after this time, that 1s, on fourth-century 
South Italian vases,2° and the Nereids are 
there regularly represented on sea animals 
whereas earlier they are generally on foot 
But single figures of Nereids on dolphins 
bearing armor occasionally appear as earl\ 
as the first half of the fifth century.2® And 
our picture with its continuous composition 
now conclusively proves that the fourth- 
century vase painters and the great Skopas 
merely utilized earlier ideas. 

Though the pictures we have hitherto 
known by the Eretria painter have shown 
him to be a distinguished artist with a deli- 
cate perception of beauty, this lekythos ts a 
revelation of what he could achieve when 
he attempted an elaborate work 
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IWO WOODCUTS OF THI 
VIRGIN 
\mong the single-sheet prints that have 
entered the collections in the Print Room 
during the past year there are two that 
have especially appealed to the sentimen- 


tality of the Curator, not for their great 
MIN: Fi AA VIS ae 
Heydemann, Nereiden mit den Waffen des 


\chills, pp. 19 ff., pls. 1-5 
Heydemann, op. cit., pp. 8 fl 
Jacobstahl, Die Melischen Reliefs, pp. 182 ff 
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Importance or their fame, but for their sheer 
loveliness. Each of these two small wood 
cuts represents the Virgin. In the one she ts 
seated in a landscape holding the Child in 
[his is by Direr (P. 177). In the 
and about her are 


her lap 
other also she is seated 
small 
a representation of one of 
And Cranach 
In them the Curator likes 


arranged seven roundels each of 
which contains 
the Seven Joys 
C. D. I1.3009.86 


to think are to be seen the two most charm- 


this is by 


ing representations of Mary that were made 
in Germany during the greatest period of 
German graphic art. 

Neither of them is signed, and because of 
that fact each of them is extremely rare 
for without its proper trade-mark and label 


how was any one to know that it was a 
beautiful work of art to be carefully and 
plously preserved?—and neither of them 


succeeded in being definitely acc pted and 


classified by the cataloguers among the 


works of its maker until comparatively re- 


cent years. But as the contemporaries olf 
these artists used to sav. Das Werk lobet 
semnen Meister, and even more proclaimed 


him in its every line and space. If these 
prints are not by Diirer and by Cranach 
these two men mere historic fi 


then are 
tions, the creations of blind pedantry and 
stupid bookkeeping. Signatures or no sig- 
natures, the two Marvs are among the most 
delightful prints that Diirer and Cranach 
ever gave the world 

The little 


properly be regarded as the most extraor 


t 


round Durer may not im 


dinary woodcut in its technical proficienc) 
that Durer ever produced. In no other of his 
works was the pen drawing lighter or easier 
or more lovingly expressive, and in no other 
did the woodcutter so miraculously render 
that lightness of touch, so adequately and 
completely disengage it with his knife from 
the hard and wooden surface of his block 
I here is much talk in the pages of the “au 
thorities”’ reform that Durer 
introduced into the cutting of wood blo 


at Nuremberg, of how he made it more sen 


, 
about tne 

' 
ks 


sitive and more responsive to the idiosyn 
cratic nervousness of the artist’s lines. [his 


f 


talk is almost always apropos the large cuts 


made inthe years between 1495 and 1500, thi 


best known of which are doubtless the dra 


LO) 
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j 


matic and emotionally astonishing designs 


lor the Apocalypse of 1495, but would one 
see the final and most wonderful example ot 
at the little un- 


this reform, one must look 


signed Virgin in a circle. Lutzelburger, of 
Basel 
Death and the 


drawn by Hans Holbein the 


who cut the designs for the Dance ot 
Old Testament that were 
Younger, has 
long been famed as the greatest and the 


wood utters 


Renaissance 


subtlest ot the 


PTROPOLITAN 
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not be laid with the freedom of a 


pen or 


brush drawing made as such things can and 
should be, but that they should be tightened 
and restricted into artificial and schematic 
kind that no creative artist 


would use of his own volition or habit. The 


textures of a 


discussion has been long and it has been 


pedantic, and, being both, it has attracted 


the attention of many dry professorial per- 


and many. self-acknowledged artists 


Sons 





[HE VIRGIN WITH THI 


VOODCI 
but in all his work there 1s nothing so aston- 
ishing as this performance by an unknown 
contemporary of his, who was presumably 


of the school of Nuremberg. So delicate, so 


sensitive, so understanding 1s the cutting of 
this print that one would like to think that 
Durer had 


done it with his own hand as a labor of love 


perhaps the master himselt 
for which no tender patience, no skill that 
he possessed, was great enough. The “‘au- 
thorities’’ have also made much play with 
the idea that a woodcut, to be most truly a 
should have a peculiar technical 
its own—that it should smell of the 
the blade of steel that 
used in its making, and that its lines should 


woodcut 
flavor of 


bloc k and ol were 


CHILD IN SWADDLING CLOTHES 
BY DURER 


who never having achieved either freedom 
or expressiveness have adopted the dogma 
at issue as the excuse and the justification 
for the woodenness alike of their thought 
and their work. The little round Virgin 
however, stands as the final comment upon 
that kind of thing, all that endeavor to put 
art into the tight hobbles ot pedantk tech 
nicality. This print is based on a free pen 
drawing, in its cutting it approaches mirac- 
ulously to the quality of that pen drawing, 
and beyond any is one of the 
loveliest woodcuts of its time. The pedants 


question it 


have rooted around in Direr’s garden for 


generations, have scratched its soil and 


trained its vines as they wanted people to 


110 
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see them, but there remain blossoms that 


detving all their etforts, have come down to 
as fresh and fragrant a 


us 


s the day they 
first unfolded. 
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are little curls about her neck and she 


pensive, half attentive to her text 
fe. Her 
picted for us in the clouds 


, and halt 
dreams a 


that CIT le 


dreaming against li re 


er 


round 

















Cranach’s Virgin presents a study of an- — her. Thev are simple and childlike, but in 
other kind, of a different temperament and them there are the most mysterious, the 
THE SEVEN JOYS OF MARY OODCUT BY CRANACH 
a different skill and knowledge. Where the most human, the most | ly of I 
Virgin in Diirer’s print was the voung dents in which sl to pl part. In the 
mother holding a child on her knees, here order th are the Annung on, the N 
she the tivit the \dor nm ot t \| 
virguncula Finding of Christ in the Temple, Chr 
Et ut sahiuncula Appearance to His Mother after the Resut 
Inchoata rection, the Descent of the Holy Ghost 
of the mediaeval special liturgy. She ts seen the Coronation. [hus it 1 been foretol 
through an opening in the clouds, against ind thus Id but there 
background of ravs of heavenly light. Inher —edy, no sorrow, and no crus! welgl 
first youth, part child, part woman, there meaning In thes thful drean I 
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are the unworried meditations of ; 
cent child 
Did one desire to compare the techniques 


and the temperaments of Cranach and 
Diirer, the two greatest graphic artists 
among the Germans of their generation 
these two little prints would provide mate- 


rial ample for the purpose. Durer, though a 


ied a lonely and childless 


stored with recondite learn 


married man 
life. His mind 
ing, alwavs turned back upon itself and on 
his abstract dreams and thoughts. He spec- 
ulated on such things as beauty and wrote 


treatises upon mensuration and the propor- 


tions of the human body. Frequently he 
missed pedantry, if at all, by the merest 
hair's breadth. He took delight in the 
empty perfection of his linear technique, 
and cheerfully and greedily faced all the 
drudgeries of the dumbest claviers of drafts- 


manship because of the promise thev held 
forth of digital His art fre 
quently of the most bookish kind, and more 


Surety. I Was 
than once he got his inspiration from the 
work of other men rather than from obser- 
We 
may doubt whether he would have done out 
round Virgin had he not seen Mantegna’s 


vation and love of the world about him 


print, and in a way we are justified in think- 
ing of 1t as being not so much a creation as a 
most learned skillful upon 
another's theme, the translation of a mighty 


and Variation 


vision into a lovely stvlistic exercise. Al- 
though Direr was admired and respected 
beyond any other artist of his time and 


country It 1s significant that his contempo- 
raries Were content to leave him alone tn his 
art, and that he himself was never stirred to 
play a part in the momentous struggles of 
men and faiths that went on about him 
Cranach, intellectually a much less gifted 
man than Durer and a coarser-grained one, 
played a rdle of a completely different kind. 
and how much 
had 


Coming from the Danube 
that means in temperament 
warmer blood and a quicker human sym- 
pathy. Caught up in all the implications of 
the vivid life of the here and now, neither 
the coolness of abstract thought nor the per- 
fection of a linear technique had any charms 
for him. Married and the father of a family, 
he was pharmacist and court official as well 


he a 


TROPOLITAN 
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as artist—publisher and burgomaster, royal 
counselor, and ardent partisan in politics 
faith. Where Cranach Luther's 


"a witness at his wedding, the man 


and was 


‘acesip,’ 
who made his many portraits and saw to 
the printing of his Bible and his countless 
sermons, Direr did but long to see and talk 
but never found or made occa- 


with him 
sion for the purpose, though he did have 
time for donnish talk with Pirkheimer and 
Conrad Celtes and to read the 
Marsiho Ficino. On this hand it was the far- 
humanism that found its 


aC books of 


fetched Platonk 
vent in formal Latin odes on love, and on 
the other the mighty common sense of the 
greatest talker of his man whose 
words were deeds that set the world aflame 
Where Direr lived his life safe in the high 
studio at Nuremberg, Cranach adventured 
into great affairs. He went on a diplomat 
\s burgomas- 


age 


} 
i 


mission to the Netherlands 
ter he saw the siege of Wittenberg He nego 
1 


victorious Charles V, and 


tiated with the 
accompanied the Saxon prince in the cap- 
tivity that followed the battle of Mihlberg 


His art was far from having the intellectual 


cast that Durer’s did and never had the 
same dandiacal high finish, but it was 
shaped and colored by a sense of human 


values and of human understanding such as 
Diirer never knew. In a it was three- 
dimensional, having in its very imperfection 


Wa\ 


a human depth and mystery and interpene- 
tration that all too frequently were denied 
the far too rigid definitions and quasi-logi 
of the greater man. However often careless 
and perfunctory, on occasion Cranach rose 
to heights of emotional understanding that 
are elsewhere all but unequaled in German 
art. His range of sympathy stretched from 
the tragic intensity of the early Crucifixion 
of 1502 to the adolescent charm of our little 
daydreaming Virgin. If he never reached 
the intellectual heights that Durer did, he 
knew far more of humanity and of life, from 
the nursery to the council chamber of high 
resolve and thence to the field of battle, and 
to that knowledge he added something of 
a healthy animal sensuousness and joy that 
were always alien to the art of Nuremberg. 
Where Cranach lived Diirer only dreamed 
life WittiAM M., Ivins, JR. 


) 








NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held March 23, 10342, Jane | 
Andrews was declared a BENEFACTOR. [The 
following members were elected: SUSTAIN- 
ING Members, Mrs. Florence E. Siegbert, 
Julius Siegbert. ANNUAL MEMBERS were 


elected to the number of ten 


EXTENSION OF THE JAPANESE TEXTILES 
EXHIBITION. Owing to the general interest 
shown in the Japanese textiles now on view 
in Gallery H 19, the exhibition, scheduled 
to close on April 17, will continue through 
June 26. Some changes will be made to in- 
clude additional pieces of the collection 


ANNUAL Meetinos. During the month 
of May three organizations whose activities 
are of interest to Museum Members will 
hold their annual meetings. The American 
Federation of Arts convenes at the Mavy- 
flower Hotel, Washington, on May 9, 10, 
and 11, for its twenty-third annual meeting 
lhe American Association of Museums will 
hold its twenty-seventh annual convention 
at the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, on 
May 12, 13, and 14. The seventh annual 
meeting of the Association for Adult Educa- 
tion will take place on May 16, 17, and 18 
at Buffalo. 


He Stare. Harriet Faxon, Secretary to 
the late Director, has retired after many 
vears of effective service, which combined 
the resourcefulness of the confidential asso- 
clate with the knowledge of the classical 
student. Miss Faxon came to the Museum 
as secretary to Mr. Robinson when he be- 
came Assistant Director in 1906, having 
been on his staff in the Museum of Fine 
\rts in Boston. In addition to her secreta- 
rial duties, she was responsible for recording 


the accessions made by the Classical De 
partment, a work which she undertook dur 
ing the curatorship of Mr. Robinson and 
continued after the appointment of Miss 
Richter. She will be greatly missed by her 
colleagues 

Joseph Downs has been appointed an As 
sociate Curator in the Department of Deco 
rative Arts, as of May 1. He will devote 
himself to the American field, in which he 
has particular knowledge through his spe- 
cialized studies in European and American 
furniture and woodwork of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and through his 
practical experience as a furniture designer 
With two experts in American decorative 
arts on the department staff of such compe- 
tence as Mr. Downs and Miss Ralston, the 
Museum may well be congratulated 

Mr. Downs graduated from the School of 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 1n 1921 
During the following vear he served as an 
\ssistant in the Department of Decorative 
Arts in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
In 1926 he entered the Pennsylvania Muss 
um of Art as an Assistant, becoming Cura 
tor of Decorative Arts in 1928 


EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION ENTERTAIN 
MENT. On Saturday evening, February 27 
the annual entertainment and dance of [The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Employees 
Association was held in the auditorium of 
the American Woman's Association on West 
57th Street. This social affair, which 
given to provide funds for such welfare 
work as may be necessary among the Mu 
seum’s employees, was attended by about 
nine hundred and fifty people, who wit 
nessed a minstrel show given by thuirt 
seven persons of the Museum force. A prof 


j 


of $250 was realized 
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CoLLeGe ArT Association MEETING cultivation of listeners, is possible and 
rHE Muset Ihe twenty-first annual fruitfule This, surely, 1s far better and 
meeting of the College Art As ition Was more rewarding thing than the current 
held in New York City on March 30, 31 variety of reckless musical education—a 
and April t+. The Museum was privileged to — fact which 1s still in need of demonstration 
extend its hospitality to the Association for for the shortsighted and the inconsiderate 
most of the sessions; the others were held at “One hears today of vast sums—enough 


the Whitney Museum and at the offices ot 
the Association. [The subjects considered at 
the various sessions were: Art Histor’ 

Miscellaneous Topics, Reports on Archae- 


ological Research, Some Aspects of Modern 
\rt Art Historical Problems, 
\spects Concerning Far and Near East 
Art, [he Educational Values of Manual 
struction in the Graphic Arts. Herbert 
Winlock the Museum 
the meeting at which the archaeological re 

Rorimer, of the 
Department of Decorative Arts ) 
Maurice S. Dimand, of the Department ot! 
Near \rt 


ers al other SeSSIONS 


Viuseum and 


lca 
I 


| opened 


Director oft 
ports were given. James | \ 
and Dr 
were among the 


astern speak 


Phe March con 
ibhic 
approval 
Thirty 
and eighty-six people attended 
and March series together were pal 


THE MARCH CONCERTS 


certs were received by the with un- 


able 


lowing figures show 


pt 
the fol 


Mand 


Sala 


mistak marks of 


seven thou 
The Janu 
ary ron- 


ized by the largest audience of any annual 


series since the inauguration of the concerts 
the total attendance being 70,818 

\s these concerts were the concluding ones 
lor the year it seems appropriate to rep 
at this time the 
Lawrence Gilman appeared in 


New York Herald \pril 


1LQ31. It is ol spec ial interest to any ¢ 


following comment 
which 

Tribune tor 
con- 


has watched the development of free 


certs as an increasingly feature 


Important 
of the Museum’s service to the communit\ 

“In the course of the thirteen 
during which two annual series of four con- 
certs each have been given, the attendance 
has increased from about thirty-nine thou- 
sand in 1919 to about seventy-four thousand 
IN 1931. 

“We find these figures striking. They are, 
indeed, more than striking—they are deeply 
significant. Are they not 
mony to the fact that the creation of new 


and responsive audiences, the progressive 


seasons 


impressive testi- 


114 


to reduce the slums of a metropolis or to 
care for thousands of the sick—that are 
spent in turning potentially valuable 


nurses into ruinous players of 


r in limiting the supply of intelli- 


trained 
Brahms, o 


gent engineers at the cost of an increase in 
the swelling flood of those who yearly slay 
the Bach Chaconne. But one hears rela- 
tively little of huge sums spent for educa- 
tion in perceptive listening. 


as we have observed before in 
musi- 


‘It is well 
this place, that truly gifted 
cians should be helped and developed; but 
it is not well that the concentration of 1n- 


te 


young 


rest and assistance upon the turning-out 
ot performers should be SO grotesquel\ dis- 
proportionate to the interest and assistance 
j 


voted to providing the responsive 


that are de 


listeners of the future 


unless we are willing 
to content ourselves with audiences who go 
to 
appreciative enjoyment Of music, 

“The best kind of musical education 1s 
still that which initiates the mind and the 
spirit into ever new and finer types of expe- 
education—education 
f the word 


concerts for every reason save for the 


t 


that kind of 


rience: th 
in the true and deep sense O 
which the great lover of beauty and excel- 
lence had in mind when he wrote, in the 
Third Book of the Republic: ‘Let our ar- 
tists rather be those who are qualified to 
discern the true nature of the beautiful; ... 
then will our youth dwell in a land of health, 
amid fair sights and sounds, and receive the 
and beauty, the efful 
shall flow into the eve 


draw the 


good in everything: 
gence of fair works 
and the ear and insensibly 
vears into likeness and 


[here 


soul from earliest 
sympathy with the beauty of reason 
can be no nobler training than that. 
He who has received this true education of 
the inner being will most shrewdly perceive 

in the days of 
is able to know 


omissions or faults in art 

his youth, even before he 
the reason why; and when reason comes, he 
and salute the friend with 


will recognize 





id 
id 
nt 
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whom his education has made him long 


familiat 


\ ReLIQUARY Bust OF SAINT BARBARA 
\ reliquary bust! of Saint Barbara, which 
was at one time on exhibition in the Muse- 
um as a loan from the late Robert W. de 
Forest, has been given to the Museum by 
Mrs. de Forest and 1s shown this month in 
the Room of Recent Accessions. This 
charming sculpture is of the Rhenish school 
and may be assigned to the early sixteenth 
century or possibly to the closing years of 
the fifteenth century. 

The base of the reliquary is formed by a 
tower, which is the usual attribute of Saint 
Barbara, suggesting the story of her im- 
prisonment by her father, who feared that 
his very beautiful and only daughter might 
be taken away from him by marriage 1 
she were to have contact with the outside 
world. The diadem she wears denotes her 
martyrdom at the hand of her angered 
father when she attempted to escape from 
the tower where she had in secret espoused 
the cause of Christianity. Saint Barbara 
was traditionally represented in magnificent 
garments; the considerable traces of orig- 
inal polychromy attest the former splendor 
of this sculpture. At some time the tempera 
colors had been completely covered with a 
cream-colored oil paint which was subse- 
quently removed. The rich red bodice and 
sleeves were thus revealed, but they have 
lost most of their original gold and black 
ornamentation. The long tresses of haut 
which cover the back of the bust and fall 
gracefully over the shoulders were gilded 
The hands and face were painted in flesh 
tints, but these have almost completely dis- 
appeared, leaving the gesso groundwork 
lhe place for the relic was originally at the 
top of the head; at some later time the two 
openings in the front of the bust were 
added. 

Whether the custom of making relic 
holders in the shape of busts or statues was 
the result of a conscious intention to asso- 
ciate relics with representations of particu- 
lar saints or whether they have no other 
significance than their creators’ desire for 
objects permitting an artistic rendering 


Acc. no. 31.127.2. H. 2134 in 


must be determined in each case 


busts are especially 


Cologne district, although they are 


in all parts of Europe. Our new ac 


is later than most of 


numerous 


the Cologne 


however, as these ordinarily 


fourteenth century 


when 


date from the 


polychromed 
| here 


wood busts had their greatest vogue 


“O, 


L$ 
<5 


4 


RELIQUARY BI 
RHENISH SCHOO! 


is another rel quary bus 
in the Boston Museum 


is Very similar to our piece 


in the same spirit, but 


a ae; 
ae me : 


$ 
$ 4 
“ ‘ fdas J 
v Ht Mi 
‘, f 
‘ wy os te 


Tw 


>, 


somewhat lat 


in the Schnutgen Museum in Cologn 


\n unpainted Gothic be 


has mellowed with age 


Mrs. de Forest and is shown this n 


bed 


like 


} 


In pine 


WISE 


. 


In 


Reliquary 
the 


found 


busts 


3 





ontn 


the Room of Recent Accessions. It 
example of a rare type of Ivrolese? 
used in paneled wood rooms in the « 
sixteenth centur Although simple 
sign and unornamented severt 


2S f rn 
outh Ge 


yuISITION 
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structural Gothic lines are indicative of the 
spirit of late mediaeval furniture and wood- 
work. The 
galleries may not permit the exhibition of 


Acces- 


present in the Museum 


space 


the bed after it is removed from the 
sions Room, but it will be most useful for 


future installation in a domestic interior 
J.J-R 
SpectAL TALkKs. During the month of 


March special efforts were made to extend 
the usefulness of the Museum, particularly 
for those temporarily out of employment. 
\ meeting was held in the Museum to which 
those interested in the problem were In- 
vited. Thirty-one organizations sent repre- 
sentatives. The results of the conference 
were most encouraging, preparing the way 
for interesting developments in the future 

A new form of service was inaugurated 
during the month—the offering of free 
guidance on Wednesday afternoons. Small 
that on this day 
Museum Instructor, 


posters 


Roberta 


announcing 
M. Fansler, 
would meet visitors for an hour’s talk were 
sent to these organizations. Tickets were 
also sent for distribution, since we were as- 
sured that those we hope to reach were 
much more likely to come if given some 
such evidence of their right to join the 
group. [t was announced that, in addition 
to the Wednesday talks, free gallery talks 
would be given by Mrs. Fansler on Satur- 
days during March at 6:30. This was done 
to enable those coming for the concerts to 
study the collections under guidance before 
settling themselves to hear the music. The 
subjects were American Painting, French 
Painting, The Altman Collection, and The 
Easter Theme in Mediaeval Art. Another 
extension of the service was the offering of 
free gallery talks by Huger Elliott at 2:30 


on Sundays—these meetings, lke those on 


TROPOLITAN 
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Wednesdays, to at least through 


the month of May 


continue 


At the suggestion of Winifred Fisher, 
executive Secretary of the Council on Adult 
Education for the Foreign-born, special 
talks were given during March for this 
group. These also were on Saturdays at 0:30, 


Mr. Elhott meeting the groups in the Lec- 
ture Hall for a preliminary talk, illustrated 
by lantern slides. followed by a visit to the 
galleries. [he subjects were Famous People 
of the Revolutionary Period; Paintings, Old 
and New; Benvenuto Cellini; and The Ar- 
chitecture of the City of New York 

On Saturday afternoons, April 2 and 9, 
Hetty Vincent Barratt Members 
of the Adult Students’ Association of Brook- 


gave tor 


Ivn brief illustrated talks on Home Life in 
Colonial Days. Following the talks the 
group visited the American Wing and the 


exhibition of Washington portraits 


rH: -E. 
SAMUELF. B. Morst HONOREDBY MEDAI 
oF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DesIGN. On 
Monday afternoon, March 28, the members 
of the National Academy of Design and 


their friends met in the gallery in which the 
Samuel F. B. Morse exhibition of paintings 
was held. Speeches by William Sloane Cot- 
fin, President of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Dr. John H. Finley, Associate 
Editor of the New York 
Gilbert, President the 
Trustee of the Museum, 
over the N. B. C. network. Following the 
speeches a posthumous presentation of the 
\cademy’s gold medal was made to the 
artist. His eldest Wilham Goodrich 
Morse, was unfortunately unable to be 
present and was represented by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Leila Morse, whose graceful words 


Of acceptance ¢ losed the exercises. 


Times, and Cass 
\cademy and 


bri yadcast 


ol 


were 


son, 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


FEBRUARY 0 TO MARCH 5, 10932 
Books— THe Lisprary CERAMICS 
Gifts of Broadway Tabernacle Church, Dr. Alex- Glazed pottery bowl, Persian, NV cent. (Floor 
ander Pogo, Frank T. Sabin, Charles Scribner's Ce care 
Sons, Mrs. William Potter Sutphen G } eV. Everit Macy 
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CosTuMeE ACCESSORIES 


Bags (14), mantle, and sleeveless shirt, in em- 
broidered and woven tapestry wool, Peruvian, 


Pre-Inca period (VI-XIV cent.).* 

Gift of George D. Pratt 
Girdles (3) in woven wool and brocade, Peruvian 
Pre-Inca period (VI-IX cent.).* 


Gift of George D. Pratt 


COSTUMES 
Silk robe, Chinese, Ch’ien Lung period (1736 


1795)*; NO costumes (8) and siban, silk, Japan- 


ese, XVII-XIX cent.f 

Purchas 
MINIATI RES AND MANt SCRIPTS 
Miniature, painted on paper, Persian, end of XV1 
cent (Floor II I 14 

Purcha 


PAINTINGS 
lh 


Eurvdice Bitten by the Snake, by Bryson Bur- 


roughs; Dahlias and Apples, by Luigi Lucioni 
[he Daughter of the Sheikh, by Hovsep Push 
man,— American, contemporary (Floor II, B14 

Purchas. 
m paper, Tibetan, AVITI 


Kakemono, silk 


XIX cent.* 


PHOTOGRAPHS— THE LIBRARY 

Gifts of Nattonal Museum (Independence Ha 

Grout William Andrew Pogany, R. F. See 
rth, Sterling Bronze Company, Lorado Taft 


PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED Books—DEPARTMEN 
OF PRINTS 
Cai/ts of anonymous ae Vrs Bella ¢ Landauer 
(10 prints and 2 books), George Mathews (3), TI 
Heyl Gallery ( 
Prints (66), books (9), ornament (1 book 
) 
Purcha 
Ri PRODUCTIONS 
Gold ornament from Mallia, Middle Minoan 


period (abt. 2200-1600 B« 


TEXTILES 
Panels (3) and fragments (5), in woven cotton 
gauze, woven cotton cloth, embroidery, and 
tapestry weave, Peruvian, Pre-Inca period (V1 
aA cent.).” 


Gift of Geor D. Pra 


* Not vet placed on exhibition 


tf Recent (ccessions Room Floor I, DS 


Jedspread, embroidered silk, Chinese, XIX 
cent.T 
Bequest Sellte Stern 


ANTIQUITIES EGYPTIAN 
Sphinx of King Seken-en-Re’, XVII dyn. (VIII 
Egyptian Room 


VETALWORK 
Silver tea urn, made by |. R., English (Londor 
1504 1805 (Floor II, J 11 

Lent by Mrs. A. Van Horne Elli 
Silver caster, made by Nathaniel Helme, Ameri 
can (Rhode Island XVIII cent (merican 
Wing 

Lent by Miss Elizabeth S. Gilbert 
Silver bowl, made by Bartholomew Schaats 
\merican (New York), XVII cent. (Americar 


Wing 


PAINTINGS 
Christ Walking on the Water, by Jacopo Ro 


busti (lintorett taliar 1518-1594 (Floor 
te 78) 

Lent by Arthur Sa 
Portrait of George Washington, by Edward 


Savage, American, 1701-1817 (American Wing 


Portrait of George Washington, by Gilbert 
Stuart, American, 1755-1828 (American Wing 
Vi 10 

Lent by John Hill Morgay 


Portrait of Geors 


ge Washington, by James Peal 
1749-1841, and Portrait of George Washingtor 
by Charles Willson Peale, 1741—1827 Americal 
\merican Wing, M 16 

Lent } Lu Vw | 
~ LPITURI 
Stone head, ¢ nbo XI nt Floor |1 

nt | frihur § 

TEXTILES 
Rugs (2 Persian (so-called Polish XVI 


Floor Il, D 3 and E 14 


WoopWwor K ANI) | URN] Ri 
Sic hair nahogany \merican " XVITE 
cer \merican Win 

j j 

fr iTH 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


MAY 15, 


APRIL 18 


AAL | 


SPE¢ 


Room 


[kK MPORARY DEPAR 


FREI 


\nnounced by 
Ik 1 | \ RNY ( » eT Hy 
Radio Talk, WOR: Jay e Prints. Hus 
Radio Talk, WNYC: Our D » Ancien 
Radio | } WOR 4 ra Ie { I 


lhe Growth of the Ego 
WNYC: A King of Egypt. H 
\ Special Exhibition of ¢ 


t Greece 


1Q 32 


XNHIBITIONS 


D6 Vay 


int \ssembly I 
M16 


IMENTAI 


and Subject 


Date 


uge! | Hott 


ger Elhott 


I 
luger Ello 


s. Huger Elliott 
Huger Elhott 
uger Elliott 


ostumes, 1750 


Oso 
iC LECTURES 
d by ¢ 


ourses 


lu 


Photoplavs 


erica 


230 p.m 


Huger Ellio 


Ek NHIBITIONS 


in the Nether XVI and — Galleries K 37-40 Beginning May 9 
11 ¢ rit 
t Ac I rd and | hI | March 20 unti I 
partm Rox ms 
Ter | } Gb Gallerv H Mar hr h () 
| ( (5 H rf 
I } ( ries kK | hrough M 
| { \\ ( 
LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 
N h-( rv | Painters: | S I er I e Nin i 
S 111 i h R. Abt 
Nin h-Cer | Painters: Idealis lendencies during the Nineteenth 
\ 2 1\ I h R \bl 
Story-Hour for ( ren of Members: A Boy Italy Who ¢ lame All 
" \nr ( ( noilet 
He r? r ¢ f Members: Rebuilding L« ifter the Great 
r Chr re | | hundredth Anniversar\ Anna Curtis Chand 
t | | ( \i Harrison Duncan 
G lalk at The ¢ sters Mabel Harrison Duncan 


Pe LECTURES. 


Sdavs at 2 


,;0O p.m 











Gallery | 
Gallery Talks by Huger Elliott, Sundays at 
| 


Gallery Talks by Roberta M. Fansler, Wedne 


Mi 
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